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THE EDUCATION OF COMING LEADERS IN 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

By Oscar S. Hall, Bury. 

During the course of the discussion on the valuable paper con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Frank Warner at our last year’s Congress at 
Bradford “On Technical Education: Its Relation to the Textile 
Industries,” I ventured to declare that in comparison with.Ger¬ 
many, the working classes of the United Kingdom were far better 
provided with technical education than similar classes in 
Germany, but that, on the other hand, the technical accom-’ i 
plishments of our leaders of ■ industry, employers, managers, 
and directors presented a much lower stage of efficiency 
as compared with that of the leaders and directors of industries in 
Germany; that Germany was far ahead of us in technical education, 
but in a different direction to that commonly preached. I further 
stated that, in my opinion, this was the reason why technical and 
scientific skill and efficiency in this country was so little valued and 
appreciated by employers in general, that technically and scientifi¬ 
cally trained workers were often denied the opportunity of 
practically applying their knowledge and abilities. That this 
latter is the case is confirmed by Mr. J. H. Reynolds, the Director 
of Higher Education in Manchester. Speaking in April this year 
at the Imperial Education Conference, he said, “ We suffer in this 
country from a want of appreciation of the value of scientific know¬ 
ledge and investigation in its application to the manufacturing 
industry—first by the employers and directors of industry, and, 
second, from the immediate managers, whose indifference often 
amounts to serious hostility. Not until the great industrial con¬ 
cerns are recruited more largely than is now the case from the 
product of the schools will there be any. serious change in this 
regard.” These preliminary premises are based on a life-long 
experience and contact with both employers and workpeople in 
Germany, other countries, and the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Warner in his paper last year gave a view of education in 
relation to our industries which no words of mine can* improve 1 
upon, so I venture to repeat his remarks. He stated: “ Remember 
that education on the most - practical lines we must have! if as a 
nation we are to retain our commercial supremacy, and if we 
cannot formulate a higher and more perfect system of teaching than 
our great foreign industrial competitors we must at least have one 
as good.” And, further, Mr. Warner Said that “ We shall do 
well to give our deepest and most earnest thoughts to this subject, 
in the endeavour not only in alt fairness to estimate the good wdrk 
that has been achieved, but to express without remorse our weak- . 
ness, and, above all, to formulate such a scheme of training- for our 
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Industrial recruits that our country may be raised to that position 
of industrial security, free from the scares and terrors of foreign 
competition, which the possession of the highest technical and 
.artistic efficiency alone can give it.” 

It is with these words in my mind, in the spirit they embody, 
that my text to-day is chosen and considered. There will be 
general agreement on the point that however clever, however in¬ 
telligent, however well technically educated the rank and file of 
our industrial population may be, that if the captains of industry 
lack the knowledge, lack what may be termed efficiency in the 
higher walks of theoretical education, or scientific, technical, and 
commercial knowledge, a vital force required for combined effort 
and successful results will be wanting, a weak link in the chain 
would be present w-hich may nullify the economic advantages of 
most excellent materials in the shape of this well-trained rank and 
file. A highly disciplined and well-trained army, if badly led, can 
march to disaster. 

It will be looked upon, no doubt, as a bold innovation, bringing 
the educational efficiency of employers, of middle classes, under 
review', but none the less do I think it necessary. It has been the 
fashion hitherto to criticise or appreciate the workers in the textile 
industry, to compare them with workers in foreign countries, and 
to conclude they were left behind in the race and the country with 
them. For a great number of years the cry has gone forth for 
the technical education of our industrial workers, including those 
specially engaged in the textile trades. It has been of great service. 
The efforts and expenditure have not been in vain, though perhaps 
wasteful. We possess now a rank and file which is on the average, 
in my opinion, far beyond the rank and file of Continental 
countries, even of Germany, in technical knowledge and general 
intelligence. Employers have been foremost in influencing and in 
calling for increased technical training for the masses. Educa¬ 
tionists have been greatly concerned, and have busied themselves 
in comparing the technical education of our working classes with 
the technical education acquired in Continental countries. But the 
comparison has not always been just; it has not been fair. I ven¬ 
ture to suggest from my own observation and experience that the 
toiling classes of this country have been compared with the employ¬ 
ing and managing classes in Germany and elsewhere. If you 
require any proof of this, look at the number of young men attend¬ 
ing day classes in our technical schools and the number attending 
similar institutions in Germany. I know it from having visited 
many schools in Germany and knowing the type of students they 
get. I count among my friends scores of German manufacturers 
w'ho have attended such day classes. Mr. Reynolds tells us that in 
fifteen textile schools of Germany there are 1,350 day students, over 
1,000 attending higher special textile schools, as compared with 
less than 180 in similar schools in this country. It is evident that 
the day scholars are intended for coming leaders in the industry. 

I have enjoyed exceptional opportunities of coming into contact 
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with employers'and employed in this arid many other countries, 
and it is my candid opinion that our greatest weakness at the 
present time is in the education of those who are coming forward 
to take their positions as employers, as captains and lieutenants pf j 
industry. . In rny opinion .the employers of Germany engaged in j 
the textile and allied industries are better equipped both com- j 
mercially and technically to undertake the successful direction and ! 
organisation of large businesses. The field of higher technical 
knowledge has been exploited by. many employers in Germany 
with good results. I speak, of course, of employers collectively; it 
is not my intention to decry the skill and knowledge of a great I 
number of employers in this country. . It may be retorted, but how 
do you account for the great progress this country has made?. Is 
our textile industry not far more important than that of any country 
in the world ? My answer to this is that times have changed, and 
are changing , competition is keerier tOrday than in the days of our ; 
fathers, and to this I would ddd that the possibilities are also. far 
larger for those who will grasp them. Foreign countries have 
awakened to the possibilities in the textile industry, and that these 
foreign countries have made great progress no one will deny. In 
the past we have done well, but in the future we shall have sterner 
conditions and different problems to deal with. We shall need to 
arm ourselves if we are to continue as initiators, and 
nor be content to be imitators. The majority of the 
leaders in the textile industries in the past have been self-made, 
self-taught men, men who by their application and industry raised 
themselves into the positions of captains of industry. The field 
was unoccupied; it only needed courage and hard work. This 
country was the home of inventions needed for a centralised textile 
industry. It was a period which depended absolutely upon the 
practical man, and practical the leaders in our textile industries 
essentially were. With limited means they entered the field, with 
weapons little known abroad. They found a demand practically 
unlimited; it had its ups and downs, its cycles of prosperity and 
depression, it had its periods of too rapid inflation, such as we have 
lately witnessed in the cotton industry; but, still it was an ever- 
increasing market. By applying the results of inventive genius 
first, this country was able to supply the wants of the world’s 
markets much cheaper than could be done by the older methods 
of production, profits were made rapidly, and as the capital in 
the industry increased the foundations of one of the greatest in¬ 
dustries the world has ever seen were laid. Mostly applied in the 
fjist instance to cotton, they had, however, their influence on the 
linen and woollen industries. Cotton made it impossible for. the 
linen and woollen industries to flourish on their old basis. They 
had necessarily to seek inspiration from the newer methods applied 
to cotton. There were, of course, many other factors in favour of 
this country, but for our purpose those I have just touched upon 
will suffice for a brief review, such as must necessarily be given 
here. The foundations of many fortunes were laid. The period 
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demanded nothing more than capital and the recognition of the pos¬ 
sibilities of the industry. Sons succeeded fathers, established in¬ 
dustries became stronger, success infected the immediate surround¬ 
ings, and a large number of textile mills sprung into existence in 
this country and dominated the world’s market. In course of time 
foreign countries entered the field. At the commencement they 
heeded no more than we did, capital and an appreciation of the 
possibilities, unless it was something to neutralise the strong 
position this country had attained. The great start the textile 
industries of this country had obtained was a factor to be dealt with, 
and these foreign countries did not rely upon their own efforts; 
did not rely solely upon practical rule of thumb experience of their 
own. Theysent missionaries over to this country to note the posi¬ 
tion we had achieved, to get the benefit of our previous efforts and 
practical experience. The practical knowledge we had arduously 
collected was harvested by them and put theoretically into opera¬ 
tion, and on that basis they built up competing industries and 
collected practical knowledge at a lower cost. Our machine makers 
were nothing loath to place their knowledge at their disposal. Our 
cleverest practical men were susceptible to tempting offers for their 
services. To save time and perhaps expense our prac¬ 
tical accumulations became their theoretical starting point. 
This suggests how it came about that theoretical training 
and what is called technical education was established so 
much earlier abroad than in this country. And when once this 
technical and theoretical method had become evolved it underwent 
rapid development and led them into new fields of enterprise 
hitherto untouched by us. Their theoretical and technical starting 
point made such development and ultimately showed such signs of 
success that a veritable panic seized upon many in this country, 
and with great haste we embarked on a system of technical educa¬ 
tion which is reaching, has even reached, satisfactory results, 
though at apparently an enormous waste. I suggest that this 
wastage, which is generally accepted without demur, has been 
greatly due to the technical and scientific education being Applied 
first below instead of above, being dosed out first to the daily toilers 
instead of to the employing and managing classes. Instead of the 
better educated section of the community being fed first, it was 
applied to the less well educated greater mass incapable of assimi¬ 
lating the knowledge quickly and completely, without the power of 
putting it into practice, thus causing the great wastage just referred 
to.' 

These opening remarks will prepare the way for the most -imr 
portant and essential part of my paper. By “ education ” in the 
title I mean not Only scientific and technical, but also commercial 
education. By “leaders” I refer to employers, managers, and those 
in general authority* That there may be no misunderstanding, let 
me speedily add- that I take no pessimistic ylew of our world’s 
position .in the textile industries. ! This country holds a position in 
these industries which with reasonable care can, in my opinion, be 
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well maintained. We must, however, recognise that the future is 
with trained intellects to lead developed practice. Although I 
incline to the view that foreign leaders in the great industry under 
review are on the average better qualified for their task, I do not 
consider they are as capable as they ought to be; their calculated 
methods are often too rigid and lack many of the good qualities 
brought out by our system, We must also remember that in compari¬ 
son with ours the mechanical textile industries of many countries 
on a large scale are comparatively new. They have yet to with¬ 
stand the crucial test which we have already passed through, and 
that is the handing down of their industries to the succeeding 
generations. Observers can even now see similar mistakes to those 
made in this country in the past being made in other countries. 
The founders of businesses have handed down their concerns to 
their sons who have been better trained. They havp made money 
rapidly, and many of their sons are coming forward to take 
hold, but the pressure of wealth has made them less intense in 
qualifying themselves as they ought to be qualified. The history 
of the textile indystry in this country provides numberless examples 
of wealth creating lack of interest and the consequent wiping out 
of many concerns. 

It has been said that the best way to provide good leaders in 
the textile industry is to recruit from the ranks of the employed. 
*1 he proposition has been advanced that the working classes have 
better material in their ranks for the making of efficient leaders. 
Whether these views be correct or not we have to ask 
ourselves what is to become of the sons of many present leaders 
and employers. Many of them by force of circumstances are 
placed at the heads of concerns and enter the ranks of leaders and 
employers. They work great ^mischief to the economic prosperity 
of the country if badly equipped for their positions. By all means 
welcome additions to the ranks of leaders from below, but we must 
not overlook that we have to deal to a large extent with those born 
in the employing class and destined from the outset to take their 
place therein. And, by the way, the greater facilities now being 
given for secondary education will have their influence. Those 
below will soon be able to take better advantage of the facilities now 
placed at their disposal, and the special class I have referred to will 
be crowded out of existence unless it takes steps to qualify itself for 
the position it ought to maintain and improve. There will always 
be new leaders under any circumstances rising up from below by 
force of merit, ability, and perseverance, but it is to be avoided 
that the sons of existing leaders and employers should be too 
rapidly pushed out of their places by being Badly trained and fitted 
for their positions. Well and good if they voluntarily withdraw to 
take up other useful work, but it will be a bad day for the.industries 
of the country if they hold on to the positions badly trained and 
fitted as they often do. This often leads to disaster, and it is a 
great disadvantage to suddenly disperse the accumulated know¬ 
ledge and experience of a business. Individually a single such 
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loss does not count for much, but collectively it means a great 
weakening, a dissipation of our resources. The losses by changes 
of fashion and demand are serious enough without adding 
avoidable wastage. & 

The main purpose of my paper is to advance the proposition 
that the leaders of our industries, of the textile industries in par¬ 
ticular, have not kept pace with the enhanced capability and 
capacity of the employed class; that our main weakness looming 
ahead is a lack of sufficiently higher trained leaders to utilise to the 
uttermost the spleridid material still rapidly improving which is at 
their command. 

It will be generally accepted that a large proportion of leaders 
in textile industries are the sons or relatives of past leaders; that 
a large proportion of our coming leaders will be recruited from the 
same field. It is to be feared that many present leaders in training 
their successors do not sufficiently recognise that what Has proved 
eminently successful for them will require considerable modifica¬ 
tion to give the power of coping with the problems of the future. 
What is the education these coming leaders receive as a rule? 
They can be divided into sections. There are some who proceed 
to the larger public schools and thence to the universities; some 
have to be content with the public school career alone. Some 
receive a good general education at one or other of our famous 
grammar schools; others, the sons of smaller employers, have to 
be content with attendance at a secondary school or a private 
boarding school. All of these receive, no doubt, a useful general 
education—receive a training which apparently has no direct con¬ 
nection with the industry they are destined to enter. Judging from 
my own. observation, if the parents are wealthy the majority of 
young men going to the larger public schools are spoiled fo t a 
business career. They never seem to apply themselves on the average 
with that intenseness which is so necessary for a successful business 
career, or content themselves with becoming mere figure heads or 
devoting themselves to what we may term office work and finance. 
1 hey may and do often attempt the direction of a large business 
with the experience picked up in the business itself, but lacking a 
practical knowledge of many important essentials. There are 
cases where this turns out well, especially where there is a natural 
aptitude for selecting clever subordinates, but these cases are few 
and far between. Such leaders were possible in the past, and 
perhaps in the present, but they are becoming more and more 
likely to be unable to cope with the problems to be faced by 
leaders in the future. A great number of employers are provided 
by young men who have been to our grammar schools, secondary 
schools, and private boarding schools. They qualify by adding 
experience of the management of their concerns under their fathers 
and others to the general education received at school. These form 
an average type of employers, more or less successful, according to 
their natural ability. But we need something more than this for 
our future leaders. W^ith such a training they are apt to keep in 
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the old rut, to have a lack of initiative, to be disinclined to go in for 
new methods without being positively driven into them. It is very 
easy to generalise oh a topic, on a theme of the character of this 
paper; in fact, it is generally the way such subjects are dealt with, 
it is often dangerous to descend to details, because no particular 
course of action capable of general application can be specified in 
order fo attain the object aimed at. But I propose to run the risk 
and give my paper a practical side by delineating, by mapping out 
courses which may be followed to achieve what I have no 
doubt the majority of you consider desirable ends. This paper 
may come under the observation of a great many more than are 
present here. There may be many parents and guardians 
thoroughly masters of the ,intricacies of their particular industries, 
but who have had no chance of a widespread observation over a 
targe field, who have to decide upon a course of training for those 
under their cafe. I therefore think it would be a pity not to 
descend to a plain detailed statement of suggestions for dealing 
with the problem of what should be the training of our coming 
leaders in. the textile industry, and how some of the past and 
present failings and weaknesses may be remedied. Many sons of 
employers have received what cannot be termed other than a good 

f eneral education in one of the ways I have already touched upon. 

hey have completed, their education without any special technical 
and scientific instruction. They then proceed to business, and 
have to rely upon the threads they can pick up in their own par-: 
ticular, isolated branch of industry. So far all is well. I quite 
agree with confining the early education of our young people in¬ 
tended to become leaders of industry to an ordinary general educa¬ 
tion, with no special technical or scientific instruction. In fact, 
I hold strongly to the opinion that it is better to devote, say, up 
to the age of 16 to a purely classical or mathematical training 
without any suggestion whatever of the workshop. What we want 
is to train the boys to think, to acquire the faculty of reasoning, 
and, in my opinion, if we can impart these powers without touching 
upon the domain of the youth’s ultimate career it gives an added 
zest to their task when they have to grasp the problem of their 
life’s work. In other words, let us not attempt to specialise too 
early. Let us not object to the linking tip of practical work with 
theoretical study, but before entering upon this phase of the young 
man’s life let us not be too premature; make sure of a good 
grounding of the ordinary education before taking this in hand, 
and I am then confident we shall be able to build on these founda¬ 
tions much more solidly and effectively; indeed, much morequickly. 
On the other hand, do not let us be content with this general educa- 
tioti and expect our coming leaders to be fully equipped with it, 
and the experience they may gain in the business they enter. 
Nothing could be more fatal for the future of our textile industries 
th$n to be content with leaders armed only in this manner. Of 
course, we are all aware that there is a certain proportion of, our 
young men receiving a satisfactory training, but it is appalling to 
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know the very large percentage who have to pass years of their, 
lives in practically picking up knowledge which can be acquired 
in a comparatively short period if only the opportunities now 
granted are utilised. The majority of the young men of the class I 
have now in mind leave school or college with a good education, 
go into business, put down their books just when it is essential they 
should continue their studies. As a rule young men at this period 
are really desirous of equipping themselves fully, are full of 
enthusiasm, desirous of excelling; but pride steps in, a false pride. 
The temptation to devote themselves to sport and pleasure, like the 
majority of their class, is at this stage very great. This is the time 
where parents and guardians have a great responsibility; it is the 
time when the young men most need advice and guidance. All 
over the kingdom we have now admirable technical schools, locally 
good average technical schools, not far away probably a higher one 
and a university for the higher knowledge. The opportunities are 
not lacking. When our young people intended for guiding busi¬ 
ness or co-operating in them have completed their general educa¬ 
tion, let them enter into business. There is no need to hurry them 
on too rapidly in the attempt to give them a scientific and technical 
training, but do not let them lay down their books. For the first 
year let them join the nearest technical school and take a single 
course of two or three subjects relevant to their business. Knock 
out of their heads all false pride. Because there are young men 
attending these schools whom they look upon as social inferiors, let 
them not disdain the opportunity of acquiring useful knowledge, 
even if it be of an elementary technical character. It is just this 
elementary knowledge which will stand them in good stead later 
on; it is likely to fan the ambition, to create a thirst to step to higher 
things. Without it the higher training cannot be acquired. I 
have known young men look down with scorn on such technical 
classes, unaware of the great treasures they were losing. They 
have fancied their education was completed—was completed when 
it had only commenced. They have acquired knowledge of a 
useful kind, but it needs some sort of systematic and practical 
application to their coming vocation. They can acquire the further 
stages by experience alone in a business, but at a great waste of 
time. Often they do not obtain an insight into most elementary 
problems. I have known many heads of textile concerns, supposed 
to be practically directing them, ignorant of most simple matters, 
what should be the A B C of their knowledge. I could give 
numberless illustrations which have come to my notice* both on the 
technical and commercial side, which are sufficient to make onfe 
despair and hold up one’s head aghast. But to return to the train¬ 
ing. After gradually acquiring this necessary elementary ground¬ 
ing, as they get older and more capable they should gradually take 
up further subjects, moving perhaps tp a higher technical institute, 
acquiring practical knowledge by day and theoretical knowledge 
on some of the evenings. In another year or two it may be possible 
to attend evening courses at a university—I know from experience 
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it can be done—and make an acquaintance with the highest forms 
of technical and scientific attainment having some bearing.on the 
every-day work being done. After leaving school at 16 or 17 a. 
budding employer ought to spend at least four or fiv^ vears in 
partial study, such as I have delineated. He would then feel his 
power and be in a position to take a worthy stand and hold his own 
place within the ranks of progressive employers. Better still it 
wil. be if circumstances enable him to spend half his time in the. 
mill or workshop and attend day classes instead of evening classes 
to advance his scientific, technical, and, I ought also to add com¬ 
mercial, higher commercial knowledge. In fact, I would lay great 
stress on this if it be at all possible. The Board of Education.have 
been seeking now for some years to introduce such a combined 
training for apprentices, workshop practice along with technical 1 
study, but such a system is doubly important for our coming 
employers and leaders. I can only touch upon the principles in a 
paper of the length allowed here. I cannot exhaust the subject as 
it ought to be exhausted; there are many side tracks. I have taken 
the average medium type of'present and coming employer. There 
are those of a higher type who might be considered, especially 
where there are several to be placed in a business as prospective? 
directors, or where the business is a very large one. It is common 
knowledge that a great number of foreigners come over to this 
country, especially Germans, and enter into various mills and. 
works to pick up practical experience. For those who can afford it, 
this is a desirable method to follow. We are able to teach 
foreigners many valuable things; they often improve upon them- 
Depend upon it, there is a great deal to be learnt in foreign 
countries; knowledge can be picked up which can be developed and 
improved with good results. I know many young men who have 
followed this course and gone abfoad, and have afterwards become 
the most capable leaders, but the number is sadly too few. Then,, 
again, we want a proportion of leaders with a knowledge of the* 
highest technical and scientific methods. These can be university 
men who are in a position not needing to make money early, men 
who can afford to undertake research and experimental work, and 
thus put themselves into a position to work out problems which are 
sadly too often solved at greater expense by a sort of rule of thumb 
method of alteration and alteration until the result desired is 
attained. In this connection I have in mind a German patent 1 
came across. The problem was to give a variable motion so that 
with an increasing diameter of spool the yarn should be laid in 
successive layers exactly equal, although the feed varied. It was 
patented in this country, and in the patent book it was shown by 
trigonometry, and a formula evolved how the variation could be 
quickly and simply arrived at under any conditions with different 
counts of yarn. Our Patent Office managed to make a printer’s 
error by putting an equals sign in the wrong place, which, until 
detected, spoiled the delightful, most ingenious proof of how the 
result was arrived at. Without this higher knowledge, the prob-* 
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1 cm might have taken months to solve unless a lucky accident had 
taken place. 

Then, again, there is a certain number of leaders who should 
specially qualify themselves on the commercial side. In these 
days of larger concerns it is possible for the commercial training to 
be specialised in one hand and the technical in another. There 
are, however, many concerns which can afford or need only one 
head. In either of these cases it is most desirable to turn one’s 
eyes to the subject of foreign languages. In any case, it is a most 
valuable asset to combine a knowledge of the language of your 
customers with the technical knowledge of the articles they require. 
Many coming leaders' would do well to go to foreign countries. 
They can arrange to learn the language and pick up knowledge of 
their future business at the same time. This country is not so 
deficient in business circles of the knowledge of languages as many 
of our Consuls would have us believe. There is a large knowledge 
in this country in this respect, but those who possess it and have 
recognised what a valuable commercial and economic asset it is are 
naturally .averse to declare it broadcast, looking at the matter from 
the narrow’ point of view of their own material direct interests, quite 
mistakenly, instead of taking a broad national standpoint and help¬ 
ing on the economic welfare of the country. But although there 
is a great knowledge in this country of the languages of our cus¬ 
tomers combined w T ith technical knowledge of the articles they 
require, it is a field as yet comparatively little exploited, and the 
attention of those responsible for our coming leaders in the textile 
industry cannot be too strongly drawn to it. If I were asked to 
crystallise what I have in my mind as to this combined asset I 
would say: You leaders of industry will never enjoy the full 
benefits of your efforts unless you are closely in touch not only 
w ith the middlemen but with the customer. As long as this con¬ 
tact is not in existence so long will you be the prey of many 
unscrupulous middlemen bleeding you all in their power without 
necessity. This is specially applicable to the textile industries. I 
may not elaborate, my time is too short. I speak from experience 
and knowledge. It is the explanation of why the cotton manufac¬ 
turers of Lancashire, particularly the smaller ones, are individually 
^ most intelligent commercial class, but collectively—well, just the 
everse. Will our coming leaders take this to heart V And now- in 
conclusion let me back up what Mr. Warner said last year at 
Bradford:—- 

“ I would call your attention to the fact that whilst we have a 
commercial branch of the Foreign Office, and a commercial branch 
of the Board of Trade, we have at the Board of Education no 
department which in any sense can be recognised as having the 
interests of the education of business people at heart, and whilst 
we know that industry and commerce are the foundation of 
England’s power, and are its main sources of wealth as well as of 
employment of its teeming millions of workers, and that on their 
continued prosperity lies the very existence of this Empire as a 
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great world power, we do not seem to realise that the manufacturing 
and commercial community has no foothold, no representation 
whatever, at the headquarters of the authority responsible for the 

l U S tl .° n J )f r 0Ur maSse V the means of livelihood of.most of whom 
are derived from manufacture or trade in some form or other, and 

wi!h Se th d “ C ! l | t10 ! 1 - Sh °u ld be based on business principles and linked 
with the industries by a course of after-training fitting them for 

reform f thaMc r r ^ e "!, USt the , ref ? re hav e reform at headquarters, 
ShaHTnrtK l0n ^ ov erdue and of urgent necessity, reform in the 
n ^T^ th ? . cr , ea A tlon of a department—call it a “ Commercial ■” or 

whirh-^n i na iV^ rt K and Techn, .? aI ” Department, .! do not mind 
?'X b ~ C( ? ntro 1 1 . Ied by* council composed of the captains of 
industry jn all branches of manufacture and commerce artists 
designers, and all educationalists who could deal directly with our 
"f aa ; d , technical schools and the administration of the public funds 
set aside for their maintenance. A council without representatives of 
arl andcommerce would notsuffice. The professional educationalist 
can never really understand manufacturers’ wants like manufac¬ 
turers themselves, besides which I am afraid he is rather lacking 
in sympathy with industrial people, not intentionally perhaps, but 
k ° ( training and a lack of contact with tne 

manufacturer, who has in these days of complicated machinery 
and scientific methods of manufacture to study quite as hard to 
qualify for his position as most professional men for theirs. 

I firmly believe that if the two classes were brought together 
and associated in the management of our technical schools, a bond 
ot sympathy would spring up between them which would be of an 
incalculable and direct benefit to the industries and indirectly to 
the country at large. 3 

1 prepared this paper with the intention not only of drawing 
attention to the need—absolutely necessary—for improving the 
average capacity of our leaders in the textile industry for the future, 
but to back up the appeal just read to you of Mr. Warner. Many 
of the positions I have taken up.may have been treated casually: 
they lend themselves to a special separate treatment which time did 
not permit. Let me add to Mr. Warner’s words that we have the 
men who are needed at the Board of Education, but they would 
have tq be willing to give their services, these latter could never 
be paid for. It would need to be a labour of love, a sacrificing of 
material personal interests for the welfare and prosperity of their 
country. I believe they would rise to the occasion if asked* 


Discussion. 

Mr. J.- H. Quilter (Leicester) said he felt that the sons of 
manufacturers did not alw T ays take the proper interest especially in 
the practical part of the work, and, further, that workmen who 
attend classes successfully frequently do not get that recognition 
from the employer which their study warrants. He was confident 
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that the leaders which are wanted can be obtained if the sons of. 
manufacturers would take more interest in the practical work and 
if men who are willing to study received the necessary assistance. 

Mr. F. C. Forth (Principal of the Municipal Technical Insti¬ 
tute, Belfast) observed: “ I would like to express my congratula¬ 
tions to Mr. Hall for the admirable paper he has read. Of the 
important subjects before Congress, I do not think any is more 
important than this one. It will be admitted that whatever your 
natural advantages, if you have not good leaders you are not likely 
to meet with success. Mr. Hall has referred to the relative advan¬ 
tage taken of technical instruction in Germany and in England. 
Possibly Manchester approaches nearer to what we should aim at 
than any other technical school in the United Kingdom, yet the 
position of Manchester has only been attained by years of strenuous 
effort and the expenditure of very large sums of money by the 
Education Committee, and after the most vigorous efforts on the 
part of the teaching staff. Manchester, the hub of Lancashire, 
with millions of population, has some 500 students engaged in day 
technical work, while in German schools in very much smaller 
areas, such, for example, as Darmstadt, Crefeld, and Munich, the 
numbers are much larger. In this country not nearly sufficient 
advantage is being taken of the opportunities and facilities for day 
technical education. For size, the Belfast Technical Insti¬ 
tute ranks third or fourth in the United Kingdom, It is a 
highly-equipped school, and has a most efficient teaching staff, yet 
one could number the whole of our day technical students by 
counting twice over the fingers of one’s hands, but if you will visit 
the evening classes you will find the building crowded every night 
in the week. There was a total Enrolment last year of over 6,000 
students; the building was filled to congestion every evening, 
including Saturdays. Students ranged in age from boys of fifteen 
to men of sixty. On the other hand, our day technical department, 
which is splendidly equipped, and thoroughly up to date, is 
practically not utilised at all. I feel that employers are not taking 
advantage of this department, and are not giving their sons the 
benefit of it in the way that might be expected. In Belfast we 
have not, I am glad to say, met the kind of manufacturer’s son of 
whom Mr. Quilter spoke, who is afraid to soil his hands. Sons of 
manufacturers who attend our night classes take readily enough to 
their share of the dirty work with the others. But what I want to 
emphasise is that many employers’ son' come at ight ought 
to dome to the day classes. Probably the reason for the disinclina¬ 
tion of employers to send their sons to day classes is due to some 
extent to the custom which has been observed for a very long time of 
putting a boy into the mill at the earliest opportunity and letting 
him go through the various departments. I am afraid, however, 
that those who adopt this plan are not recognising the changing 
conditions of education and of industry. I might say that steps 
have already been taken in Belfast to carry out one idea suggested 
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by Mr. Hall, namely, the establishment of a close co-ordination 
between the work of the Technical Institute and that of the local 
University. This arrangement will bring into very close relation¬ 
ship university education and the higher technical instruction. 
The subjects embraced in this arrangement include electrical and 
mechanical engineering, textiles, architecture and naval architec¬ 
ture, and chemistry. There is no co-ordination in the faculty of 
Commerce, but the University itself has made the most complete 
arrangements for that department. I hope the paper of Mr. Hall 
will lead to a greater recognition by employers and those in posi¬ 
tions of responsibility of the advantages provided in the day depart¬ 
ments of technical schools. 

Sm William Priestley, M.P. (Bradford), contributed to the 
discussion by saying : I am astonished to hear Mr. Forth’s state¬ 
ment regarding the small number of day students at the Municipal 
Technical Institute. It is not right that the number should be so 
small, and I cannot help thinking that a tremendous waste is going 
on in Belfast if this great and magnificent building is empty during 
the day time, while it is crowded by night students. With a little 
help and consultation between representatives of the different sec¬ 
tions of the community the situation might be considerably 
improved. In the city of Bradford at one time we had a somewhat 
similar difficulty. We “suffered ’’ from a great number of night 
students, but we had not the day students we desired, and this led 
us to think of how we could get the employers interested in the 
future of. their apprentices and the other young people in their 
service. We wished the employers to realise that they were not 
only using the boys for what they could get out of them, but that it 
was their duty to do what they could to equip them as true citizens. 
The first branch of trade we took in hand was that of painting and 
decorating. .1 called the masters together and said—“ You have a 
number of apprentices who are getting no education whatever; 
They are simply.taught to carry cans'of paint and to put it on in the 
crudest way. You ate not paying them much, and I ask you to 
allow them to go to the technical college on two or three afternoons 
a week out of the time they would give you. You will then see 
what the result will be to you individually and to the trade as a 
whole.” That scheme has been eminently successful. The 
boys', took high places in open examinations that were 
held, and the masters remarked on the improvement which has 
been effected in them, and said the plan was to the advantage of the 
trade as a whole. There was another reason why we should 
encourage boys in this way. We could not expect youths of from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age to labour, in a factory or work¬ 
shop all the day and to do good work when they went to the 
technical school at night. It is contrary to all ideas 
of life; they had hot the physical power or brain power to take 
advantage of night education. However, the example set by the 
Bradford painters and decorators was followed by the engineers, 
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and I am glad to say that the engineering department in our 
Technical Institute is now one of the strongest in the United 
Kingdom. The only way in which we can secure these advantages 
for boys is by getting at the masters, and so far as England is 
concerned I quite agree with what had been said as to keeping in 
touch with the Board of Education; but what is of more importance 

is that the practical citizens—the business men of our great cities_ 

should be in touch with the technical scholars. In this commercial 
age we must see that the old idea of competition is dead. We have 
got to realise that the world is one great neighbourhood, and that 
through telegraphy and electricity we are just as close for competi¬ 
tive purposes with the cities in Germany as the people of Yorkshire 
are with the cities of Lancashire. That being so, we must see that 
in the matter of education Germany does not outstrip us. In all 
branches of industry the old order of things could no longer be 
accepted. Fashions change quicker than ever. At one time what 
■was good enough in Bradford for the Paris and London markets 
one season used to be sold in America and Australia the following 
season; but the people of America and Australia are now just as 
much up to date as those of London and Paris. That being so, we 
must always be ready to supply the demands arising out of changes 
in fashion, and we could not in these circumstances afford to put 
into stock goods of a certain make or design in the hope that the 
people living on the other side of the globe would take them after 
they had ceased to be fashionable here. We must take every 
advantage of our technical institutes, but do not let us say to our 
boys that we expect them to labour in the mills while it is daylight 
and then to give their thought and brain power to the work of the 
technical classes at night. If we could prevail on the masters to 
allow the boys to attend a technical institute such as the one you 
have in Belfast on two or three days a week, not only would the lads 
and the masters benefit, but it would be in the interests of the nation 
as a whole. 

Mr. James Mackie (Belfast) said: I stand here as an unfortunate 
machine maker in Belfast; unfortunate in the sense that I never 
had the slightest technical training. I think, however, I see some 
reason for the scarcity of day students. If .you could see some of 
ihe conditions of elementary education in Ireland you would he 
shocked. We are not on a level with England and Scotland in 
this respect. When I see some of the elementary schools in Ger¬ 
many, and then see some of the schools of the North, of Ireland, I 
feel ashamed that I am an Irishman. I come in contact with many 
of the students in the evening classes, and I have been told that they 
cannot keep up with the level of the work, simply .because they have 
been so badly educated in the elementary school. I think.you. are 
comparing us on a wrong basis when you compare us with Ger¬ 
many. In Germany education goes on till the age of 16, conscrip¬ 
tion begins at eighteen; many parents consequently think that it is 
not worth while to send their children to business for the two years, 
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and they continue their education. I think that if our boys got ah 
education equal to that of German boys we could hold our own. 
I think that Germans are wanting in many ways in qualities that 
Englishmen possess; they lack that intense energy which is born of 
our school sports. We have been fortunate in getting such a 
splendid technical school in Belfast, and I will give my apprentices 
a chance of being trained, because I can see that conditions of work 
have changed everywhere, and we are up against intense problems. 
In conclusion, I would like to thank Mr. Hall for putting into 
concise form thoughts that have been in my brain for years. 


Mr. Thornley (Bolton) remarked: About six months ago two 
inspectors of the Board of Education who specialise on Technology 
came to me with a definite question as to why our night spinning 
classes at Bolton being so successful our day classes do not also 
flourish. I am satisfied that one of the reasons why we do not get 
more in the daytime at Bolton is that our facilities at night are 
so great that there are always dozens who come at. night 
who could come in the daytime; and they would, come in the 
daytime, but we give them nearly everything at night that they 
could get in the day. They can get at night as much for 5 s * ° r IOS * 
as they can get for £5 or £ 10 in the daytime. They find they can 
do something else in the day—that they can go to Dobson and 
Barlow’s, say, or to their own mills, and attend the evening classes. 
I was interested in what Mr. Hall said about German education; .1 
have had German students many times, and they tell me that their 
evening classes are nothing near so good as ours in spinning and 
weaving; they do not get the same privileges, owing partly to long 
hours of labour and long distances to travel. 


Mr. Myers (Manchester) said: It is strange to hear Mr. 
Thornley say that nearly as great facilities could be obtained at 
an evening school as at a day school. Suppose we put down three 
nights per week with a maximum of 7J hours. How Mr. Thornley 
can say he can give to students in 7J hours as much as he can in 
the daytime passes my comprehension. In the Municipal School 
of Technology in Manchester we have a 30-hour week in the day 
classes, and 1 , therefore, think it is not quite right to let Mr. 
Thornley’s statement go unchallenged. 

Mr. Thornley: Judge by results. 

Mr. Myers: However it may be judged, I think the facilities 
that can be offered to day students in schools like that at Bolton 
are far in excess of what can be offered to evening students, What 
is required is not only instruction in spinning and weaving, but 
to give students a broader view; they should be taught something 
of the industries that are allied to spinning and weaving. This can 
only be carried out successfully in the daytime; it is impossible at 
night. 
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Mr. William Davis (Hawick): In connection with this subject 
I made some very interesting observations during my tour in 
America. In Massachusetts and Boston I found that the question 
with them was rather a large one, owing to the students working 
late, and owing to their different nationaiites it was found almost 
impossible to get them into the evening classes. It is interesting 
to note, therefore, that Americans are bringing forward the system 
of part-time education, and are not attempting extensive evening 
class work. In Lawrence they have separate classes which students 
attend in the afternoon without loss of pay. A similar school is 
being started at Lowell. I was two years in a German school, and 
saw that the evening classes there are not so flourishing as ours, 
whilst the day classes are more flourishing, and are not taken up 
exclusively by prospective leaders of the industry. The German 
Government make fees merely nominal—frequently from £2 to £5 
for a full day’s course for a year; besides in the case of lads who 
cannot afford to pay fees they give grants. That, I think, is why 
day classes are better attended than ours. I might add that I 
noticed when our mills were on “short time” my classes were 
never so prosperous; the students were never so bright, and at no 
time did they assimilate the instruction so rapidly. 

Mr. Lester (Manchester): The discussion appears to me to be 
proceeding on lines of interest only in the direction of technical 
class formation. This is not dealing broadly enough with the 
subject of the paper. It is not a question as to whether the training 
should be in day or evening classes, for you cannot expect to train 
leaders in day schools or evening classes alone, but it must be 
looked upon as a serious business matter and as a question of 
life training. We have not to consider the immediate advantage to 
the individual, for it is undoubtedly a fact that if the student goes to 
a technical school he will become a wage earner at ah earlier age 
than if he had previously passed through a university course. 
There is, I think, in some respects too much glorification of 
technical education as though it was a royal road to learning and 
success. That kind of education, however, is not sufficient for 
textile leaders. There is such ai thing as the management of men, 
the understanding of men, and the many points that must be con¬ 
sidered when dealing with men in buying and selling. 

Mr. Hall replied, saying: I need not detain you long. I must 
thank you for the patience and the kind way you have 
received my paper. I think that generally there has been no 
adverse criticism. One or two points that gratified me greatly were 
that my paper has had the effect of bringing out from Sir William 
Priestley and Principal Forth what was being done in two most 
important centres. I wish to emphasise particularly one 
P°int in m y paper which Mr. Lester has drawn attention 
tq. That point is that I did not deal purely and simply with tech¬ 
nical education, but with the lack of that particular education by 
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employers and the lack of it in those who in the future have to 
become leaders. Principal Forth spoke of the Manchester develop¬ 
ment. I want to say how rapid that development has been. There 
are two persons present, one a teacher (Prof. Fox) and one tt 
student, who were at the old school before there was a single 
power loom. I do not agree that the large number of day students 
in German technical schcfols is due to Government aid in providing 
means for the working classes. I venture to say from my own 
knowledge from visiting German schools over a long period that 
if the Government withdrew their aid in this respect the day schools 
would still flourish, because there are'sufficient sons ot employers, 
intended to become leaders, who can afford any sum demanded 
from them, attending day classes. 

This ended the morning’s sitting, at which juncture the Con¬ 
gress adjourned till the following morning to give th& delegates 
an opportunity of visiting during the afternoon the mills of the 
York Street Flax Spinning Company, the Belfast Rope Work Com¬ 
pany’s works, and the shipbuilding yard of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff. 


Civic Reception at the City Hall. 

On the Thursday evening the members afid friends of 
the Institute were entertained at a reception given by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress in the City Hall. The 
members of the Local Committee and the Corporation, as 
well as the guarantors, were also .invited,- so that the 
company was a large one. The guests were received by the Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress and Miss M’Mordie, with whom 
were Lord Rotherham, the President of the Textile Institute, and 
Mr. F. W. Moneypenny, M.V.O. 


Second Day’s Proceedings. 

Congress was resumed at ten o’clock on Friday morning, with 
Lord Rotherham again in the chair. He called upon Mr. James 
G. Crawford (Belfast) to read his paper on “ Developments in Flax 
Spinning.” We know, said Lord Rotherham, that in regard to a 
subject of this kind Mr. Crawford is one of the greatest living 
authorities. 






